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WHAT IS THERE FOR A PLAY DIRECTOR TO DO IN A 
SMALL COMMUNITY* 


Under fortunate circumstances, such as exist in Sag Harbor, 
where great roomy back yards are numerous and the woods and 
seashore are close at hand, the playground has no monopoly on 
play, but faces rather strong competition. The problem here is to 
standardize rather than to monopolize the play life of the com- 
munity. 

During the first summer many new games were introduced, 
and supervision of all games was provided. Baseball and tennis 
were played all summer long, the former being encouraged not only 
by regular match games with teams from other towns, but by local 
games between teams representing departments in the factory or 
other natural groups. 

Near the close of the season a tennis tournament for men was 
conducted in both singles and doubles. Twenty-four local players 
entered and much lively competition developed. Two weeks were 
required to carry it through on account of the fact that, as almost 
all the players were working-men, games could be played only after 
working hours and on Saturdays. At the close of the tournament 
the prize racquets were presented to the winners after a supper at 
the Field House in which all the competitors participated. 

A series of nine field and track meets was held during the 
summer, the entrants being divided into four classes: boys weigh- 
ing 80 Ib., 95 Ib., 115 Ib., and men. There were thirty-five events 
in all. The holder of the best record for the season in each event 
was awarded a medal, and in each of the four classes the winner of 
the most points for the entire season was given a sweater with the 
“MM.” The total number of entries was 110. The meets created no 
little enthusiasm, but it was decided that in the future meets the 
competition among the boys would better be against time and dis- 
tance than against individuals. 

Two open meets were held in which entries were received from 
a number of athletes in the neighboring towns. These meets were 
held on holidays, under the auspices of the Young Men’s Club, 
and were attended by large and enthusiastic crowds. 

All the high school athletics have been conducted at the Park. 
Baseball, track and field athletics, and football, each in its season, 
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A PLAY DIRECTOR IN A SMALL COMMUNITY 


have found room and equipment both for practice and for contests 
with representatives of other schools. 

Children’s gardens were planted during both of the past two 
summers, but have proved the least successful of our undertakings. 
There has not been the sustained interest on the part of the children 
which would insure success, due perhaps in large measure to our 
inability to give this detail of the activities the amount of time and 
attention which it should have. We have discontinued this par- 
ticular activity for the coming summer, with the idea of taking it 
up again at some future time if there seems to be a place for it in 
our schedule and a demand for it. 

A bookcase was secured and placed in the Field House, and 
books and magazines were furnished us by the Jermain Memorial 
Library. Many of the children and numbers of older visitors to 
the Park made good use of the reading matter, although few of 
the books were taken home. 

Early in the summer the gates of the Park were opened on 
Sunday. The attendance has been larger upon that day than upon 
any other day in the week except upon Saturdays when special 
games or other attractions have been provided. It is the day when 
families spend the afternoon in the Park, and it seems at times 
as if the entire foreign population of the village were present. The 
conduct has been good, nothing having occurred to which anyone 
could reasonably take exception. Competitive games have not been 
played, and, on the whole, no new feature of the work has given 
us more satisfaction than this one. 

The conduct of the Park during last summer included, with 
but few variations, all the activities which had proved successful 
during the first summer, but for the sake of better coherency a 
schedule was arranged which gave a definite place to those things 
to which we wished to devote special attention. The schedule was 
as follows: 


Athletics ............Small boys—Mondays, 9.00-12.00 
Small girls—Tuesdays, 9.30-12.00 
Older boys—Wednesdays and Sat- 
urdays, 9.00-12.00 
Older girls—Thursdays, 3.30-5.00 
Kindergarten games. . Wednesdays, 2.30-4.30 
od ere Tuesdays and Fridays, 3.15-4.00 
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A PLAY DIRECTOR IN A SMALL COMMUNITY 


Group games ........ Tuesdays and Fridays, 4.00-5.30 
CE wkosdevees Mondays and Thursdays, 4.00-6.00 
Folk dancing ........ Children—Wednesdays, 4.00-5.30 


Young people—Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, 7.00-8.30 
Moving pictures ..... Thursday evenings 
Band concert ........ Monday evenings 
Supervision of swimming and wading at Otter Pond fur- 
nished every day, 10.30-12.00 and 3.30-5.30 


It is impossible fully to appreciate how in- 
Athletics tensely fascinating to the average boy athletic 
cate contests may be made until one has come into 
close contact with the boys in the conduct of their “meets.” The 
making of “records” and winning the medals are not simply play 
to them, but become the serious business of life during the time 
that these contests are being carried on. 

Competition has been against time and distance, our own 
records and the records of similar work in other communities. 
The following table indicates the classes into which contestants 
were divided and the standards for the various events in each class. 





| DasH | DasH Run | Run- | RUN- | pore | 5 | 8 
CLAss | 60 100 220 bit NING | VAULT-| PoUND | POUND 
| YARDS | YARDS | YARDS IGH | BROAD! wo | SHOT | SHOT 


























Jump JUMP 
| 

60 pounds..... 88 sec.| 148 sec.) .... | 3'0” 11‘o” | 4'6” 160” 

70 pounds..... 8% sec-| 14% sec.| .... | 3/5” 116” | 5’0” 20'0” 

80 pounds..... 8% sec.| 14} sec.) .... | 3'9” 12'0” | 5'6” Oe 1 oss 

90 pounds..... coos | 34 SOC.) $I 0c.) 3'21” | 126" | 6'0" cove 16’0” 
100 pounds....| .... | 13% sec./ 30sec.) 4’1” 130” | 6'6” oes 20'0” 
125 pounds....| .... | 128 sec.| 28 sec.| 4'3” 14'0" | 7'0” epedeak 24'0” 








All competitors were required to weigh in our scale at the 
beginning of the season. The class in which each boy belonged was 
determined at that time, and no change in class was made during 
the season after a boy had once “made” the weight. Those who 
at any time during the season in any of the weekly meets equaled 
or bettered four of the six standards for their class were entitled 
to the button, a smaller replica of our regular specially designed 
medal. 
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A PLAY DIRECTOR IN A SMALL COMMUNITY 


There were in all forty-nine entries, of whom twenty-three 
won the button. The records of each boy were kept on individual 
record cards, with room for entries for several years. In addition 
to some interesting tabulations of the records of one season we 
hope in time to have data that will cover a period of years with 
the same lot of boys. 

The score or more of folk dances which had 
been learned during the previous winter 
proved a never-ending delight. Accompanied 
by the piano or the phonograph, or singing as they danced, the chil- 
dren used them over and over and never seemed to tire of them. 
They appealed especially to the girls, taking with them about the 
same relative place which athletics occupied with the boys. The 
folk dances cannot be too highly praised for the sheer pleasure 
which they bring, and if the same degree of care is exercised in their 
supervision that is used in the case of other games, there is but 
little danger of ill results from the rather strenuous exercise which 
some of them demand. There was a very general participation in 
these dances by all the children under sixteen years of age. 

The story hour made as strong an appeal to 
children of all ages as any phase of the sum- 
mer’s work. Having been conducted at the library during the 
winter, it was transferred to the Park during the summer. Twice 
a week the children met formally in the Field House for stories, 
though rarely a day passed that stories were not told to groups of 
children. Imagine such a group to whom “Jack and the Beanstalk” 
came with all the charm of absolute novelty, and by whom “Jack, 
the Giant Killer,” was acclaimed the latest and best of heroes, and 
you can realize something of what the story hour meant to them. 
Almost the same experience was met with in 
the introduction of group games. Many of the 
old games are so familiar to us by long usage that it is almost 
inconceivable that there should be children anywhere who do not 
know and play them, and yet the majority of the children here 
played “London Bridge,” “Three Deep,” “Mulberry Bush,” and 
such old stand-bys for the first time, and no matter how many 
newer games were introduced, they always returned with pleasure 
to these old favorites. 

For each of ten successive weeks an evening was devoted to 
showing motion pictures in the Park. Nothing was undertaken 


Folk 
Dancing 


Storytelling 


Games 
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A PLAY DIRECTOR IN A SMALL COMMUNITY 


which interested such large numbers of people of all ages. Whole 
families came and spent from an hour and a half to two hours out 
under the trees, and the most hearty appreciation was expressed by 
all classes of people. 

Band concerts were planned as a regular weekly feature, but 
owing to inclement weather, only three concerts were given. These 
were accompanied by social dancing, under our supervision, on the 
open-air platform. 

Aside from the regularly scheduled activities, there was much 
play going on every day under supervision. Upon the completion 
of the girls’ playground-ball-field there were numerous games 
arranged for the older girls. The four tennis courts were used 
almost constantly by men, women, boys, and girls. The baseball 
diamonds were rarely unoccupied except during the middle of the 
day, and within half an hour after the close of the working day at 
the factory a number of boys and young men were regularly out 
practising for the match games which were held on Saturdays and 
holidays. 

Field meets were held on Decoration Day and July Fourth, 
under the direction of the Young Men’s Club, in which athletes 
from many of the towns of eastern Long Island participated. On 
the latter day, during the Home Coming Week, it was estimated 
that more than three thousand people witnessed the meet, in which 
there were seventy-six entries and ten events. 

Otter Pond, in which a tide gate has been in- 
pont P stalled, was further improved by the construc- 
ee tion of a wading beach for the smaller chil- 
dren, and a dock and float for spring-board, trapeze, and high diving, 
which was largely used by older boys and young men. Otter Pond 
will never compete with the beaches where much nicer swimming 
can be found, but for the boy who will not journey from one to three 
miles for a swim, and for the fellow who wants to come out for a 
dip after work and before supper it meets a real need. It was 
intended to compete with the wharves and dock warehouses in pro- 
viding for the boy who seeks the high places and loves the deep 
dives, and this it undoubtedly does. The greatest number of per- 
sons using these facilities in a single day was close to the two- 
hundred mark. The period of use extended over the last half of 
July and almost all of August. 
Even more intensively, though for shorter periods of time, 
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Otter Pond has been used for winter sports. It has monopolized 
the skating on account of its accessibility, and because the super- 
vision has been a guarantee of safety. During last winter twenty- 
seven days, and during the present winter seven days, of excellent 
skating were enjoyed. Not only have people of all ages from our 
own village come to enjoy the sport, but also numbers of persons 
from neighboring towns as far as ten miles distant. The pond 
was well lighted by electricity, and the evening crowds were even 
larger than those which came during the day. One evening the 
village band gave an open-air concert at the Pond, which made the 
evening doubly enjoyable to the skaters and the spectators. 

The first consideration for the continuation of 
Indoor the work so that it need not stop short with 
a the carrying out of a program of outdoor 
recreation was the securing of a building that would be suitable in 
location, size, and arrangement for use as a gymnasium and social 
center. 

The only building which we found that met these requirements 
was the Atheneum. Its location near the center of the village is 
ideal. It has a room 40 x 50 feet, with level floor and high ceiling, 
and in the basement are the bowling alleys and a large room that 
has been fitted up as a club-room. It was owned by the Fahys 
Company, and had been used on an average of about six or seven 
evenings a month as a theatre and dance hall, standing dark and 
idle during the greater part of the time. The company readily 
agreed to contribute, as their share in our work, the use of the 
building free of all charge, furnishing also heat and janitor service. 
Too high praise cannot be given this company for its generous 
attitude in this matter, which has made it possible for us to carry out 
a recreation program extending throughout the year. 

The room in the basement was furnished with game tables, 
and the Young Men’s Club accepted our invitation to occupy it as 
their club-room and to affiliate with us and take a definite part in 
our undertaking. They brought with them from their former 
quarters some additional equipment for the room, and from their 
own funds met half of the expense of putting the room into first- 
class condition, with a thorough cleaning and painting. 

The club has, through its “house committee,” taken care of and 
exercised supervision over this club-room, and has provided a 
place where the young men of the town have congregated under 
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wholesome conditions. A number of the business men, as associate 
members of the club, have enjoyed many pleasant hours at the pool 
and billiard tables. This club has also been of great value to the 
community in its promotion of athletics in organizing and support- 
ing baseball and basketball teams, and conducting match games 
and field and track meets. 

In fitting up the Atheneum for our use some simple gymnasium 
apparatus was installed, cupboards built, and a motion picture 
machine secured, which has been used to good advantage, occa- 
sionally at the Atheneum and regularly during the summer at the 
Park. In a very short time, and with but little expense, we were 
ready to proceed with our indoor work, and a schedule was arranged 
which has been followed from October to April. The schedule of 
our first winter’s activities, which will indicate the class of work 
undertaken, was as follows: 











> on : me 
< a ra) me < ~% be 
CLASSES AGES z ae ie 53 = P< 
° ee aa =a EA <9 
= = & a n 
Gymnasium: 
oung men | Adults ixacna GO sccics | sasase J Sesece 8.00 p.m. 
Young women| “* GAOT sccess | cccces CaO PGB! cascoe | cvseee 
Boys I | 7-10 YO@TS =— | waeeee | vere : | wesee D wenese B teness 8.30 a.m. 
a II so-as ™ =i wccoee | cccece CARO exces 1. Keene 10.30 &.m. 
Ill 12-16 ** ae G.g0 PMB.] wcccee |  coscce | cevcee 6 30p m. 
yg IV Working Boys |6.30p.m.) «© | eee ee G.QO P.M.) cecese | cccoes 
Girls I SGN A lcscses. | cxseve | scccee | sesuce 2.00 P.M.) ...... 
= IT ra-r5 ‘** | 4-00 P.M] .ceeee | ceeeee | ceeeee SEPM) 20.000 
- III 12-15 “* GRO DM] ncccce | coccee SAS PMB ccceee 
Folk Dancing: | 
Class A Adults (both) 
| sexes) | Useseds B “Cosas $.00 P.MM.| coccee | cocces 
” B | Boys and girls 
eae, tesenee 2 secese | cesses | sevens Ff scewsc 3.00 p.m. 
c* POE ceiios | ccosce | sescos | sovees 8.00 p.m.| ... .. 
» 2 Children 4-8) 
mere pectin WE, “etensn | vasees Et. apecee posse | SOM 
Story Hourt Little children | seenee J secese | coces 4.00 p.m. Leese 2 Sevens 























* Fortnightly + Jermain Library 


The highest enrollment during our first winter was 471, during 
the past winter, 438. This is not the total number of separate 
enrollments, but is the largest number of names upon our books 
at any one time after all the names of those who had not attended 
the class for four weeks had been dropped from the roll. The 
average of attendance for the two seasons was about 80 per cent of 
the enrollment. 

Our “gymnasium” has been in reality an “indoor playground.” 
Very little attention has been given to formal gymnastics; march- 
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ing drills, and exercises with wands, dumb-bells, and Indian clubs 
forming not over one-fourth of the program. The remainder of 
the time was taken up with games. Basketball has proved the most 
popular game with the older groups and ring games with the 
younger. During the past winter an effort has been made to intro- 
duce as large a variety of games as possible. 

During both winters boys’ basketball leagues have been formed, 
with an enrollment of twenty-four players each season. A series 
of games was played, and bronze medals, suitably engraved, were 
awarded to the members of the winning teams. A “spread” at 
the Park Field House furnished a highly appreciated close to the 
season’s contests. 

Folk dancing has maintained its popularity very consistently. 
Some attention has been given to special features for these classes. 
A holiday cotillion, a valentine party, and masquerades have added 
greatly to the enjoyment of the participants and were the means 
of giving the parents a closer acquaintance with our work. In all 
the folk dancing classes the expense for music has been almost 
entirely met by the payment of nominal fees by the members. 

At the close of our first season of indoor work we gave an 
exhibition of folk dancing and drills in which more than two hun- 
dred children took part. Five drills and fourteen folk dances were 
used, the latter in the costumes of six nations. The parents of 
the children furnished the costumes and co-operated with us in 
every way to insure the success of the undertaking. 

In carrying out one of our first ideas in indoor 


baer recreation contracts were made for a series of 
ntertainments . 

Lyceum Entertainments. Our first course 
consisted of six numbers,—three musical, two lectures, and an 





entertainer,—and cost $520. The past winter we contracted for 
eight entertainments,—four musical, two lectures, and two musical- 
literary,—and arranged for two holiday receptions, at a total cost 
of $770. The tickets for both courses were sold at a price which 
placed within the reach of all entertainments of the highest quality, 
both artistically and educationally, such as would otherwise be 
enjoyed by only a small minority of the people in the community. 
The small deficits which have resulted each season were provided 
for by other entertainments given by home talent. These courses 
have been of great social value as a purely co-operative enterprise. 
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Soon after we assumed charge of the Athe- 
Social neum we realized that an opportunity was pre- 
wnnsing sented to us to be of service to the community 
by the supervision of practically all the public social dancing. In 
a community of this size dancing is the one well-nigh universal 
social feature. All dances of a public nature are held at the 
Atheneum, as it has the only floor in the village of a size suitable 
for such affairs. A number of the lodges and other organizations 
conduct public dances regularly, and since we have equipped the 
hall for basketball the High School and Young Men’s Club teams 
have conducted all their match games there, and in every case the 
basketball game is followed by social dancing until midnight. 
Proper conduct has been required of all who use the hall under any 
auspices whatever, and on a number of occasions explanation has 
been made as to just what would be expected of dancers. No severe 
measures have been necessary to enforce the rules, the control of 
the hall proving the most effective check upon any questionable 
practices. 
One other feature of indoor recreation re- 
mains to be mentioned. The Field House at 
the Park is fully equipped for evening gatherings. It has heat, 
light, and all necessary kitchen and dining-room furnishings, yet it 
had never been used except during the summer. Thinking that a 
larger use of the House might be appreciated, announcement was 
made that it would be placed at the disposal of any reliable persons 
who might wish it for small social gatherings: in the case of parties 
of young people or of children, proper chaperonage has been re- 
quired and certain hours for closing specified. The building has 
been used much more than we had anticipated. Comfortable and 
convenient accommodations have been furnished for lodges and 
church societies, as well as for formal and informal parties of chil- 
dren and adults, and in only a few instances has there been any 
disposition to disregard the rules or the proprieties. 

Leaders in the work of public recreation have 
Home Coming long seen in the occasional public celebration 
wa or festival one of the best of opportunities 
for the use of their abilities as community social workers. In the 
universality of its appeal, no less than in the opportunity which it 
affords for the organization of a democratic control, is the useful- 
ness of such an occasion found. 
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Home Coming Week seemed the logical form for such an 
undertaking to assume in a village with the history and traditions 
of Sag Harbor, and in all our plans and labors for the success of 
the enterprise our aim was to make it a season of recreational enjoy- 
ment for the greatest possible number of people, as well as a 
most definite aid in the arousing of our community consciousness. 
It is worth something for an entire population to have dropped the 
steady round of sober duty, and in a healthful and wholesome way 
to have sought enjoyment. 

The entire community has profited when men and women have 
found that they can “pull together.” There are divisive forces 
enough: loyalty to one’s own group, his lodge, or society very 
easily drifts into a sort of contempt for the other fellow’s crowd, 
but when representatives of practically every organization in the 
community have learned that they can work together in democratic 
harmony for a period of several weeks, they are on the way toward 
learning that the same spirit of co-operation carried into every de- 
partment of community life will help to solve many of the problems 
of our complex civilization. 

One of the best lessons of Home Coming Week was expressed 
by a man who was skeptical, but who was convinced by the out- 
come of the events. During the last day of the celebration he re- 
marked, “Well, Sag Harbor can do things.” If the entire com- 
munity caught just a little of this same spirit the effort was well 
worth while. 

While recreational activities are not inclusive 
Educational of educational work, all social interests of the 
— community are inter-related, and a social cen- 
ter may without infringement touch them all. Our educational 
work has been solely a social experiment. 

During our first winter a class in mechanical drawing was 
organized. A room was rented in the business section of the town, 
a competent draughtsman consented to teach the class, and twenty- 
one young men, practically all of whom were apprenticed machinists 
at the factory, enrolled. The relation of the class work to their 
daily tasks was emphasized by the use of drawings and various 
materials for original drawings which were lent to us by the Fahys 
Company. The class met two evenings a week, the average attend- 
ance for the twenty lessons being a fraction over fourteen each 
evening. Some remarkably good work was done. 
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A class in bookkeeping was formed, and six enrolled, three of 
whom finished the short course. 

Public announcement was made that any class requested by 
four or more persons would be organized. The following classes 
were suggested, but no others were organized during the first 
winter, yet the list has value as showing the possibilities of the 
development of this line: Arithmetic, Arts and Crafts, Chemistry, 
Cooking, Bible Study, Domestic Science, Electricity, English, 
Manual Training, Sewing, Telegraphy, Typewriting and Stenog- 
raphy, United States History. 

Our educational classes have proved one of the most interesting 
features of our work during the past winter. The Board of Educa- 
tion has co-operated with us by giving us the use of any rooms in 
the school-building that we need, and the number of classes which 
have been organized, the good records of attendance which have 
been made, and the appreciation shown by the students of the oppor- 
tunities afforded them, have all combined to make us feel that we 
have been able to accomplish something of real value in an educa- 
tional way, and also to introduce to the community a broader con- 
ception of its educational needs and possibilities. 

The mechanical drawing class enrolled eight students and com- 
pleted two terms of thirty lessons each. The class met three even- 
ings a week, and made an almost perfect record of attendance. It 
was composed of six of the young men who took the course last 
winter and returned for advanced work: the others were beginners. 
All the members of the class were employees of the factory. 

Nine students studied telegraphy under the direction of an 
experienced commercial operator. The class met three evenings 
a week. Positions are assured for those who attain the necessary 
competency. 

A class of five young men completed an experimental course in 
electricity which appealed strongly to them, and was of much prac- 
tical value. 

The class in typewriting met in three sections and numbered 
eighteen. Each student received three hours of instruction a week, 
and additional practice was secured outside of class hours. Six 
machines were rented for the use of this class. 

The class in English for foreigners, representing four national- 
ities, Polish, Lithuanian, Italian, and Chinese, enrolled thirty-nine, 
three of whom were women. They met in two sections, one for 
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beginners and the other for those with some ability to speak English. 
They met two evenings each week for six months, and were most 
eager and interesting students. There is in the community an 
almost total lack of appreciation of responsibility for these people, 
although 52 per cent of the population is foreign born or of foreign- 
born parentage. A class such as this is not only teaching these 
people the language of their adopted land, but serves as a great 
constructive force in helping them to become good American citizens. 
The man who noted the fact that fewer boys 
were found on the streets during the evenings 
may have been noting a result or merely a symptom. The woman 
who said that “people have some place to go now” may or may not 
have realized the full significance of her remark. 

Recreation is its own justification. To have brought to any- 
one a little more of the joy of living is worth while, but recreation 
as a social force has a deeper significance. We face this question, 
“Will the carrying out of a thorough-going recreation program pro- 
duce a social consciousness and a community conscience? Will it 
teach people to think and to act socially, unitedly? Will it serve as 
a deterrent of vice and crime? Will it make for a greater degree 
of personal efficiency? The answer cannot be given in the brief 
period of a few months: only a generation can tell the story. 


Results 


WORK FOR GIRLS IN A RURAL COMMUNITY 


In one country town of four hundred inhabitants, of whom 
over three hundred live in isolated farm houses, a group of Camp 
Fire girls was formed by a woman who spends seven months of the 
year (May-November) in the town. The purpose was to raise 
moral ideals and increase efficiency. The seventeen girls varied 
in ages from twelve into the twenties and lived within a radius 
of five miles from the center of the town. 

Meetings have been held weekly and the occupations have 
been sewing, making picture-books for charity, games, tennis, folk- 
dancing, reciting careers of famous women, and doing dramatic 
work. The monthly Council Fire has usually been preceded by a 
luncheon of food prepared, as far as possible, by the girls themselves. 
This has been held both out of doors, at houses, and in the Town 
Hall. Not having facilities for cooking together, the lunches have 
been mainly salads, stuffed eggs, sandwiches, cake and cold desserts, 
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with a puree, cocoa, baked beans, macaroni, escalloped potato and 
cole slaw occasionally; pies and fried food have not been per- 
mitted, on account of their indigestibility. 

During the second season there were nineteen members. This 
number includes most of the young girls who are socially active 
in the town. The first season’s work had showed one hundred 
and fifty-five honors passed. The second season’s (May-Novem- 
ber) record was two hundred and sixty-four honors of which 
about half were for domestic activities. The youngest member, 
twelve years old, won first prize in breadmaking at a fair in a 
nearby town, competing with girls up to eighteen years of age 
from several towns. Another girl, thirteen years old, won a 
smaller prize in breadmaking. 

Classified account-keeping has been taught as a game, with 
actual money, as one would play shop. Bird-lore has been en- 
couraged by playing a game similar to authors, with two sets of 
small Perry pictures of birds, in which birds are matched and 
counted by “books.” General hygiene work has been encouraged 
by a chart which is marked daily for the points done. 

During the first season a small fly campaign was carried on, 
with a prize for the winner. The second season, historical tab- 
leaux, showing the past history of the place, were given, as well 
as several plays, tableaux from fairy tales, and a number of parties. 
Among possible ideas for the future are a tea room, a girls’ ex- 
change for selling block-printed balsam pillows, baskets made of 
local grasses; a storytelling hour for children. 

The town library and school superintendent have both bought 
special books for the girls. Four of the five teachers in town are 
Camp Fire girls, and they have been helpful in promoting the 
physical and moral welfare of their students, as well as their 
mental improvement. 

An occasional afternoon of games has been arranged. A 
magazine and game room, for the use more especially of the 
younger boys, resulted from the suggestion of one Camp Fire girl. 
Many of the club members work in the church choir, the Christian 
Endeavor Society and in other church activities, as well as being 
members of the local Women’s Christian Temperance Union, Loyal 
Temperance Legion, grange; with the proceeds from two Camp 
Fire plays new singing books for the Christian Endeavor Society 
have been bought and lamps for the stage in the Town Hall. 
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They have been very fortunate in the last year to secure as 
the pastor of the church a young man who has gone into the 
ministry with the purpose of serving rural communities. His 
wife, too, is a direct help in conducting social gatherings and 
features of this nature. Work has been begun with the boys and 
they are planning to fit up an old blacksmith’s shop next the 
parsonage for a boys’ club, where they may have equipment for 
basketball and other games. 

As is the case in many rural towns, Saturday afternoon and 
evening the farmers from the surrounding country come in to do 
their marketing and meet one another in a social way at the store 
and small hotel bar-room. One or two conceived the idea of 
arranging for some place which might be made more attractive 
than the bar-room. They open the Town Hall every Saturday after- 
noon and have it heated and well lighted and furnished with games, 
magazines, papers. Here they serve tea, sandwiches and wafers. 
Although this has been carried on for only a short time it is 
becoming very popular. Already the choir of the little church, 
having among its members a number of persons from the outlying 
country, has arranged to come early in the evening for its rehearsal 
instead of going to the cold church. Committee meetings are 
held in a corner of the room and thus the hall is coming to be 
a community center on this night. The securing of a house for 
a community center when it seems advisable will be the next step. 
They wish, however, to create a real demand for it before assum- 
ing any financial burden. 


THE SIZE AND DISTRIBUTION OF PLAYGROUNDS 
AND SIMILAR RECREATION FACILITIES IN 
AMERICAN CITIES* 


Henry V. HuBBarp 
Assistant Professor of Landscape Architecture, Harvard University 


We find, as we should expect, that when cities have first 
attacked the problem of outdoor public recreation they have 
attempted to provide for almost all kinds of needs on the same 
piece of ground. The large parks have been called upon to 
serve as resting places, as walking places, as playgrounds, as 


* By courtesy of National Conference on City Planning 
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athletic fields and so on. As the cities have grown around these 
parks and the use of the parks has become more and more 
intensive, many of these specialized uses of the parks have been 
found to be incompatible with one another and with the primary 
use of the parks. Just how far it is wise to provide separate 
facilities within the large parks fer specialized recreations is still 
in many cases an unsettled question, and often it is a question 
which can be settled only in the individual case by a knowledge 
of the individual circumstances. However, some general con- 
siderations can be stated which will hold true in practically 
every case. 

The large park has properly a distinctive 
The and very important purpose: namely, that 
Large Park : : ; ee 

of affording relief from urban conditions, 
relief not only by, providing an opportunity for a man 
to do things which he cannot otherwise do in the city, but 
particularly for him to see and to think things which the city 
excludes. The freedom of a park, the fact that in a park one 
may do many different things at his own will and is not forced 
to do any particular thing, the fact that the park is not obviously 
designed for one definite and recognized object, is the very 
essence of the value of a park; but it is also an element of great 
danger to a park when men come to seek for space for more 
definite and specialized recreation uses. A _ playground, for 
instance, is a thing which anyone can understand; its uses are 
obvious; its value is evident. 'To take a small portion of the 
area of a park for a playground would appear to be the cheapest 
way in which the city could get land for a playground; it seems 
to be good for the playground, it seems to be of little harm to 
the park. But the arguments which justify a community in 
doing this are just the arguments which are advanced for build- 
ing schoolhouses in parks, for building libraries and museums 
in parks, for devoting, in a word, portions of the park to public 
uses not that of the park; and once granting these arguments, 
once entering upon this policy, there is no stopping place short 
of the entire destruction of the park as far as its peculiar recrea- 
tion function is concerned. ‘The quiet, the informality, the sug- 
gestion of natural growth, the lack of buildings in the park are 
what enable it to serve its purpose, a purpose which has come 
to be recognized universally as worthy of the expenditure of 
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hundreds of thousands of dollars by almost all of our larger cities. 
The noisy play of children is absolutely desirable and necessary ; 
the construction of schoolhouses, of museums, of effective pub- 
lic buildings is also a desirable and necessary thing; but the 
serving of these purposes should not be at the expense of the 
park. Moreover, the park is an inefficient location for the play- 
ground. A playground is a neighborhood utility. It draws only 
on its immediate surroundings for users; it should be in the 
midst of a populous district and not where half the land in its 
vicinity has no permanent inhabitants. 

At present the logic of circumstances has 
produced, for the most progressive of our 
cities, the following types of outdoor recrea- 


Types of Outdoor 
Recreation Facilities 


tion facilities: 

(1) The “reservation,” a municipal holding of country 
land, perhaps in connection with city forests or city water sup- 
ply, made accessible by roads, it may be, but not yet developed 
for intensive recreational use, and frequented mostly by picnic 
parties and others spending several hours at a time in the open 

(2) The large park, or “country park,” designed to give, 
as far as is consistent with fairly intensive use, all the sense 
of freedom that the unspoiled country gives, and being the 
nearest thing to unspoiled country that most of the city dwellers 
can commonly take time to enjoy. It is fitted to receive large 
crowds and not to be destroyed by them, and indeed not to be 
crowded by them, for its main use is still to relieve a man from 
too close contact with his fellows. 

(3) The small park, or “intown park,” more accessible but 
less extensive, not pretending to a countrified appearance, but 
depending upon its design, its foliage and flowers, even upon 
architectural accessories at times; providing amusements which 
can be enjoyed by crowds and making the crowd a part of its 
design. “Commons,” “public gardens,” many of our larger so- 
called “squares,” are of this type. Our “parkways,” which serve 
as pleasure traffic connections for our large parks, have a local 


” 


use in some cases like small parks. 

(4) The playfield, for the active play of adults and young 
people over twelve, in games taking considerable space, like 
baseball, football, tennis, track athletics, under supervision 
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(5) The boys’ outdoor gymnasium, or restricted playfield, 
for very intensive use by boys over twelve, with apparatus, such 
as parallel bars, ladders, and a supervisor 

(6) The girls’ outdoor gymnasium, for intensive use by 
girls over twelve, with giant strides, swings, and a supervisor 

(7) The children’s playground, for boys and girls under 
twelve, with sand pits, baby hammocks, and a woman teacher 
in charge 

(8) Special facilities depending upon local opportunities, 
such as swimming pools, wading pools, skating ponds, facilities 
for bathing in lake, river or ocean 

The neighborhood recreation center—indoor gymnasium, 
meeting rooms, lockers, showers, outdoor gymnasium for both 
sexes of older children, small children’s playground and perhaps 
wading pool, swimming pool and playfield—is now a recognized 
unit, a workable combination that meets a great need, when 
land enough can be obtained in one place to allow of combining 
these activities and profiting by their mutual benefit in upkeep 
and supervision. And some of us think that the best general 
arrangement of these recreation facilities throughout the city 
will prove to be locating these neighborhood centers each where 
it best serves its district, surrounding each at a suitable dis- 
tance with resting places and little children’s playgrounds, and 
relating these local provisions to the park and athletic field 
system by the boulevards and parkways. 

The cost is the final deciding factor, which, 
Cost and wrongly understood, has wrecked more 
ve well-intentioned recreation schemes than 
anything else that can be named. It is in the consideration of 
this factor that the experience of the city planner will stand him 
in good stead. Cost is the measure of the desirability of a par- 
ticular site for any purpose whatsoever for which men will pay 
money. It is the proof that other utilities besides that of recrea- 
tion are bidding for this piece of land, as they are bidding for 
all the land in the city. The good city planner will naturally 
choose for his playgrounds, other things being equal, land which 
is most valuable when used as a playground, not land which 
would be most valuable if used, for instance, for a factory. But 
this consideration must not blind him to the larger fact that, 
unless the district to be served has a playground somewhere in 
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the immediate vicinity, it is not fit to live in, and a very large 
price for a playground would be justified by this fact. 

Question 1.—What do you consider the 
maximum distance from each of the recrea- 
tion areas beyond which people find it too 


Results of 
Investigation 


hard to come? 

A compilation of the answers to this ques- 
tion shows the distance most commonly 
given, as well as the rough average of all 
distances given, as one-quarter of a mile. 

Plainly, the distance will be inversely proportional to the 
amount of difficulty and danger which lies between the child’s 
house and the playground. Railroads, canals, will almost com- 
pletely bar the passage of little children,—that is, parents will 
not allow children to cross such obstacles alone,—and busy 
streets, especially if they have electric cars and considerable 
automobile traffic, will produce much the same effect. This is 
so common a difficulty that there is strong argument for hav- 
ing the playgrounds for children under six years old within 
each block. There would then be no streets for the children to 
cross, and mothers could go about their household duties and 
still be within call of the playground. 

The playgrounds for children of school age, however, should 
without doubt be near the schools when this is possible. If 
the school buildings are ideally placed, they are accessible to 
all the children, each school—primary, grammar or high school 
—drawing all the children of appropriate age from its district, 
and its district lying contiguous on all sides to the districts of 
other schools of the same grade. One grammar school will then 
include in its district the districts of more than one primary 
school, the children as they grow older walking farther to 
school; and one high school similarly covers the districts of a 
number of grammar schools. So if the children’s playgrounds 
properly serve the schools, they properly serve the city. And 
while the playground gives the school light and air and accom- 
modation for the children at recess, the school gives the play- 
ground shelter, toilet facilities, room for indoor games and 
sometimes a gymnasium and baths. 

The spacing of the schools, therefore, might well be a guide 
to the spacing of playgrounds. But often in the actual case 


A. Little Children’s 
Playgrounds 
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this school-spacing is far from ideal, and we must determine 
the proper spacing of the playgrounds directly by determining 
how far the children may reasonably be expected to come to 
them. Only one satisfactory way has been found of determining 
the “effective radius” of any playground, and that is to record 
the residence of all children attending a playground and dis- 
cover what is the radius of the circle that will include the great 
majority, say 80 per cent, of the children’s homes. This will give 
existing conditions accurately. There will still remain to be 
determined whether some greater attraction at the ground, some 
different traffic regulation, some further education of the people, 
perhaps some free public method of conveying children to play- 
grounds as they are now sometimes conveyed to schools, would 
not modify these results; but of course such modifying circum- 
stances will apply to any data that we could obtain. 

In such of the answers to this question as 
seemed to be the results of original investi- 
gation, the average effective radius given was about one-half a 
mile. 

As these recreation areas are used mostly by children who 
are able to go about without the company of older people, their 
effective radius is naturally longer than that of the little chil- 
dren’s playgrounds. The limiting factor here seems to be inertia 
rather than danger or inconvenience. To most city children or 
young men a walk of much over half a mile needs a considerable 
attraction at the end. Commonly a person will seek some other 
amusement nearer home rather than walk over half a mile to a 
playfield. And if he is willing to pay five cents and take a street 
car, he will probably ride, not to the playfield, but rather to a 
large park, a large athletic field, a bathing beach or some such 
more interesting place at a still greater distance. So the effec- 
tive radius of the playfield seems not to be much increased by 
the use of the street cars. The boys’ and girls’ outdoor gym- 
nasium or restricted playfield has apparently much the same 
effective radius as the “playfield.” 

The average effective radius given in the 
replies under this head is about half a mile. 
The neighborhood center is a group of a 
number of recreation facilities, appealing to different classes of 
people and drawing them from different distances. The little 
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children’s playground serves, as we have seen, an area of one- 
quarter of a mile radius, whereas the swimming pool will draw 
boys from a mile or more if there is no competing pool. It 
is probably best to space the neighborhood centers in relation 
to the circles of influence of the kinds of recreation carried on 
in the neighborhood center which have the longest effective 
radius, and to duplicate the short-radius recreation facilities— 
e.g., little children’s playgrounds—spaced according to their own 
circles of influence, in a subsidiary ring around each recreation 
center. 

School playgrounds will be of the different 
kinds already mentioned. The little chil- 
dren’s playground should serve the primary 
schools; the boys’ and girls’ playgrounds and smaller playfields 
should serve the grammar schools; the larger playfields or 
athletic fields should serve the high schools. Of course this 
parallel is not absolute, but in general in the United States the 
school ages and the different types of playgrounds correspond 
in this way. 


D. School 
Playgrounds 


For instance: swimming, skating, curling, 
lawn bowls, tennis, baseball and football on 
full-sized grounds 

The fact as to the effective radius of these special recreations 
is simply that a devotee of a special sport will go any reasonable 
distance to indulge in it. A five-cent fare in the street cars 
plus half a mile of walking would certainly not deter many of 
the enthusiasts. 


E. Grounds for 
Special Sports 


There follow two interesting personal opinions bearing on 
the subject of effective radius of playgrounds: 
Mr. Josepn LEE, 
In the “Chautauquan,” June, 1906, p. 354 
Effective radius for playground areas: 
(1) For children in arms: 4% mile 
2) For children under 6, who can walk: 4% mile, not 
crossing electric or railroad track 
(3) Children 6-12: % mile 
(4) Children 12-17 who cannot afford carfare: % mile 
(5) Ball fields for men and boys: 1 mile plus five-cent 
car fare 
These are maximum radii. 
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REPORT OF PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS ASSOCIATION, 
Inc., of City of New York, 1909, p. 4 


The experience here of block limitation is typical of many 
localities for playground work. A complete and accurate regis- 
tration with addresses was kept of all members, and maps pre- 
pared with a dot for each child placed at its house. Children 
under twelve or thirteen, as a rule, do not go more than two 
blocks for a playground and are loath to cross avenues; and to 
form an adequate system of playgrounds, a small lot placed at 
distances not greater than five blocks, between avenues, is the 
only effective plan. For older boys and girls, for athletic events, 
baseball or occasional trips, much longer distances may be given. 


Question 2.—Do racial or social barriers affect the use of 
playgrounds? 


The consensus of opinion is this: 


The playground is the best place to overcome racial and 
social prejudices—feats of strength and agility are recognized 
as worth while by all children, and there grows up in the play- 
ground, under proper supervision, a democracy of play, or at 
any rate an aristocracy of physical excellence but little influenced 
by race. 


A playground in a racially or socially definite and homo- 
genous neighborhood takes its social standards from its users. 
Race segregation in this way is more or less automatic in many 
playgrounds, as, of course, is segregation according to wealth. 
In the case of negroes, the combined playground seems to be 
impossible in the South and elsewhere where this race prejudice 
is strong. 


Question 3—(a) How much land in toto for the whole city 
do you consider requisite per capita to total population for the 
various recreation uses? 


Little children’s playgrounds 
Playfields 

Neighborhood centers 
School playgrounds 

Grounds for special sports 
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(b) How much land in toto for the whole city do you con- 
sider requisite per capita for actual attendance? 


Question 4.—What total area of separate playground do you 
consider necessary for the effective performance of its functions 
for each type, with due regard to first cost and operating 
expense? 

Very few replies were received to fit the form in which 
these questions were asked. From the various fragmentary 
replies and the opinions returned, moreover, it is evident that, 
except for the playgrounds for smaller children, little definite 
collection of figures has been made, and most of the opinions 
are general impressions only. 

The consensus of opinion as to children’s playgrounds is 
that 30 square feet per child is a minimum space, and 75 square 
feet is none too much. This appears to be based on an assump- 
tion that about half of the children will be actually playing at 
one time, for such figures as are obtained as to maximum crowd- 
ing allowable give about 300 children per acre as the “point 


of saturation,” and this is over 140 square feet per child. 


C. WarD CRAMPTON, 

Director of Physical Training, Department of Education, 

New York City 

The minimum allowance of space per school child should 
be 30 square feet. The space will also take care of the adolescent 
situation, if one-third of it is enclosed and all of it provided 
with artificial lights. Sixty per cent of this space should be 
attached to schools which should be used as their neighborhood 
centers; the balance obtained by the use of parks. This is the 
absolute minimum. In addition, in all centers of population of 
10,000 and over, there should be a space of 400 X 600 feet for 
use as an athletic field, and for occasional civic demonstrations 
and pageants. With each 50,000 population, this should be 
duplicated. In addition to the provision of this space, there 
should be provided seats for at least 1,000, and facilities of the 
type used by the Department of Education, New York City, for 
its athletic fields. 
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BritisH INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


III. That where provision is made for games: 
(a) Each undivided playground for 200 children and up- 
wards should provide: 
(1) 20 square feet for each older child 
(2) 16 square feet for each infant 
(b) Each undivided playground for less than 200 children 
should provide 2,000 square feet, together with: 
(1) 10 square feet for each older child 
(2) 6 square feet for each infant 


IV. That where no other provision is made for games: 


(a) Each undivided playground for 200 children and up- 
wards should provide: 
(1) 30 square feet for each older child 
(2) 16 square feet for each infant 
(b) Each undivided playground for less than 200 children 
should provide 2,000 square feet, together with: 
(1) 20 square feet for each older child 
(2) 6 square feet for each infant 


V. That 

(a) Where a site is expensive (regard being had to the 
price of the land and the resources of the authority), the Board 
may accept a playground below the measurements specified in 
Section IV (a) and (b) above 

(b) The precise degree of reduction from this standard 
shall be decided on the merits of each case, but in no case shall 
the reduction bring the playground below the measurements 
specified in Section III (a) and (6) 


S. DILLton MILLs, 
Toronto Playgrounds Association 

Extent of Ground.—About one square acre for 150 children 
is the minimum for effective play. But calculations of this kind 
are very unreliable; the temperament, nationality and previous 
habits of the children form factors of unknown quantities and 
of great importance in the matter: 300 children of the slum type 
or of phlegmatic temperament could play quite acceptably in a 
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space in which 100 active youngsters would be hopelessly 
crowded. The child population of every district varies from 
year to year; actual playground attendance even more so; it is 
at best a very uncertain quantity, one respecting which no 
means has yet been devised for obtaining figures with accuracy. 
Two acres appears to be the smallest admissible in an average 
district of one-quarter of a mile radius with house rents averag- 
ing $25 per month, and the reason that this space is sufficient 
in any instance arises from the fact that not more than about 
one-fifth of the school population will be found on the ground 
at any one time, unless there is some special attraction, such as 
annual games. Three acres would be much better, for it must 
be remembered that children are not always engaged in active 
play; they desire also rest, and cannot have this unless they 
have room to retire from the boisterous crowd. This is one 
reason why in Toronto we find so many children in the streets 
near the open playground. Space should also be available for 
garden plots and for shade trees. The size of recreation grounds 
for older persons does not come within the scope of these notes. 
There should be one acre of little children’s 
An Opinion from playground for each 15,000 population; one 
ages acre devoted to the uses of a neighborhood 
center for every 5,000; and one acre for grounds for special 
sports (baseball, football and athletics) for each 10,000 of popu- 
lation. 
A little children’s playground should be at least 1 acre in 
area, a playfield from 2 to 10 acres, a neighborhood center from 
2 to 4 acres, a ground for special sports from 2 to 10 acres. 


Question 5.—To what extent do you believe it expedient and 
wise to use and to depend upon using for play purposes land 
primarily devoted to other purposes, such as unoccupied land, 
designated streets? 

The opinions on this topic were generally in accord, and 
can be summarized thus: 

Unnoccupied ground may well be used for children’s play 
if no better facilities can be obtained. Successful intensive 
play needs apparatus and superintendence, however, and neither 
can readily be provided for an uncertain and temporary oppor- 
tunity. The question really centers about the use of streets for 
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play. If a city is well planned, so that heavy and fast traffic 
keep to their own main thoroughfares, leaving the residential 
side streets comparatively free; and if these side streets have 
the minimum of road surface and the maximum of turf or side- 
walk according to the density of population; and if perhaps, in 
addition, the streets are barred to traffic during certain hours, 
then play in the streets may be more or less successful. But 
there is no denying the general fact that play in areas specially 
designed for play is better. 

To return now to the questions with which 
Facts to Be we started our investigation: 
aeons Just how much total playground area is 
needed for the average American city of a certain size and char- 
acter? Of what sizes shall the separate playgrounds be? How 
far apart shall they be? 

Let us turn to the people in charge of the various recrea- 
tion facilities, the teachers in the little children’s playground, 
the instructors in the boys’ and girls’ outdoor gymnasia, those 
in charge of the swimming pools, the playfields, the larger 
athletic fields. Let each one of these people record accurately, 
for his own playground (and for each activity in his playground, 
if these activities are assigned separate spaces) the following 
five points: 

(1) How large is the area of useful playing surface? 

(2) Just what activities are carried on upon it? 

(3) How many people does it take, using the ground at one 
time, to fill the playground to its maximum efficient capacity? 

(4) What is the age, sex, race and occupation of each person 
enjoying each recreation? 

(5) From what distance does each person come to the play- 
ground? 


These data can all be obtained and recorded by those locally 
interested, without any special trained knowledge of statistics. 

Further, we should have from each city, for every resi- 
dential area tributary to a playground, the total population and 
its character, and the total juvenile population. These facts 
could be obtained in part from the city census, in part from 
the school census, and completed with sufficient accuracy by 
sample counts or “soundings” in each area treated. 
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DO IT FOR THE CITY 


By a comparison of the number of people actually attending 
a certain playground with the number of people within its 
tributary area for whom the playground is designed, the propor- 
tion of predictable attendance to possible attendance can be 
obtained; and the collation of these figures from many play- 
grounds would give us a generally applicable ratio. 


DO IT FOR THE CITY 


\ pageant is not a pageant unless as a result of its preparation 
and production comes to the community a deeper sense of solidarity, 
a more zealous spirit of co-operation. That playing and working 
together to express an ideal in artistic form has this power of drawing 
people together and giving them a wider vision of the possibilities 
of their community and a more splendid loyalty to the development 
of those possibilities has been proved by the experience of smaller 
cities—notably Thetford, Vermont—but St. Louis has proved it 
on a more tremendous scale and yet kept it artistic. Seventy-five 
hundred participants upon a stage eight hundred feet long and two 
hundred feet wide before an audience that reached at least four 
hundred thousand for the four performances—these figures alone 
indicate something of the effect of the pageant and masque upon a 
city of eight hundred thousand. How, from the first dream of the 
attempt in the mind of Charlotte Rumbold, Secretary of the Public 
Recreation Commission, who had watched the crowds at each 
advancing step in public recreation through dancing classes, the 
great public swimming pool, the community Christmas tree and 
felt that now had come the time when St. Louis was ready to pro- 
duce and appreciate this great civic effort——how, from Miss Rum- 
bold’s dream the pageant and masque became a reality through the 
co-operative effort of all St. Louis, may rather be imagined than 
described. The complete story of the pageant and masque will be 
told in the booklet soon to be published by the St. Louis Pageant 
Drama Association. 

ne of the local papers writes of it, “All the city was there. It 
Was a great demonstration of democracy’s idealism, of its passion 
for art it could understand, of its love for its home town, of its 
past, its future. Here was civic art in colossal splendor. Poetry, 
music, sculpture, acting combined their effects, fused into an ineal- 
culably effective expression of fraternalism and solidarity of aspira- 
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REAP THE FLAX 


tion and purpose through the enthusiastic participation of all sorts 
and conditions of men, women and children, all playing in a labor 
of love and there passed from the stage to the assemblage on the 
hill a vibration as of awe in joy that comes when we apprehend 
the beautiful sublime in any form. The city pulsates yet with the 
passion the performance evoked. The pageant and masque influ- 
enced the great assemblage on four evenings—100,000 people at a 
a time—as with a psychical ozone of exaltation, and the enthusiasm 
still burns in the casual conversation of groups of people every- 
where. There is a St. Louis spirit, and a fine one, evident on every 
hand: it is something of the pride that must come to people who 
have won a great victory, and the joy is omnipresent that the city 
did grandly and beautifully a grand and beautiful thing.” 

But perhaps the epitome of the meaning lies in the words of a 
seventeen-year-old boy who grinned out from the wings at the 
audience in the rain of the third night of the performance, “They 
look like a lot of trained and happy seals!” Then, in a moment, 
“Ain't the old town great!” 


REAP THE FLAX 


Flax we are reaping, flax we are reaping, 
Come join our song and dance. 

Flax we are reaping, flax we are reaping, 
Come join our song. 

We love to sing while we dance and we reap, 


We love to sing while we dance and we reap. 


Flax we are combing, flax we are combing, 
Come join our song and dance. 

Flax we are combing, flax we are combing, 
Come join our song. 

\Ve love to sing while we dance and we comb, 


We love to sing while we dance and we comb. 


Flax we are spinning, flax we are spinning, 
Come join our song and dance. 

Flax we are spinning, flax we are spinning, 
Come join our song. 

We love to sing while we dance and we spin, 
We love to sing while we dance and we spin. 
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Flax we are weaving, flax we are weaving, 
Come join our song and dance. 

Flax we are weaving, flax we are weaving, 
Come join our song. 

\We love to sing while we dance and we weave, 
\Ve love to sing while we dance and we weave. 
Tra la la la la la, tra la la, ete. 


Note.—These words will be found useful in teaching this 
popular dance outdoors in places where other music than the voice 
cannot be obtained. A chorus may be trained to accompany the 
dancers. This has been done successfully in Seward Park, New 
York. If the words can be put on a blackboard or on a large sheet 

manilla paper, the work of training the chorus will be much 
simplified 
\IABEL E. MACOMBER, 


President, City Playground League of N. Y. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
RULES FOR GRADED SCHOOL GAMES 
ls of the public school of Philadelphia. By Howarp Georce, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Price, ten cents 
In connection with the Howard George catalogue of athletic and 


yground apparatus are published rules for playing captain ball, soccer 


' football, end ball, corner ball and dodge ball. 
| PLAYTIME GAMES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
I s C. Down. Published by George W. Jacobs and Company, Philadelphia, Penn 
sylvania, 1912. Price, Seventy-five cents, net 


\ number of clever and original games are given—such as, it seems, 
anyone might think of—only anyone doesn’t! The games are told in story 
form, introduced by the “Chapins’ ‘Aunt Ruth,’” and one can’t help thinking 
\unt Ruth would be a very pleasant person to have about. Most of the 
games are guessing games—suitable for parlor or club games—and if one 
udge from the experience of the “Chapin family,” for any age. 


HEROISM: A READING LIST FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Published by the New York Public Library, 1914. Price, Ten cents 
\n excellent list from which to select stories for reading by boys and 
girls or for telling or reading to them is here given. The stories of most 
of the well-known heroes and heroines are included, besides those of a 
great many who are less familiar. The list is sub-divided into such lists 
as Bible Heroes and Heroines, Heroes of the Sea, Every Day Heroism. 
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YOUR 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
SHOULD HAVE \ 


shower mixing facilities adequate “0 '=4 \ 
for capacity crowds. Separate ATH 
shower mixer valves require too 
much time for adjustment and re- 
sult in waste of water. 


The INGHAM 
Shower Mixer 


places instant control of water tem- 
perature in hands of bather. No 
waste of steam. Therefore heat 
and fuel are saved. Costs less to 
maintain and operate than any 
other shower mixer. 

Simple and safe. Can be used 
by any child. Scalding impos- 
sible. “* Fool-proof,”’ automatic, 
and self-cleaning. No repairs or 
adjustments. 


The Ingham Shower Mixer is used 
by many Municipal Playgrounds, Swim- 
ming Pools and Bath Houses. Also by 
Leading Clubs, Hotels, Gymnasiums, 
Sanitariums, Industrial Plants and Fine 
Residences. 


Our free illustrated booklet ‘‘ A Good 


Mixer,” will interest you. Write for it. 


IMPERIAL BRASS 
MFG. CO. 


Dept. 766 
1200 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


This Book 
FREE 
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‘ The New York School of Philanthropy 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 
United Charities Building - - 105 East Twenty-second Street 


Special “Gwo- Year Course 
in Play and Recreation 


Aim—To equip qualified leaders in the field of public education. 


Curriculum—Send for detailed announcement. (The classes in Play 


and Recreation are in charge of GEORGE ELLSWORTH 
JOHNSON.) 


Requirements for admission—A trained and receptive mind, good 
health, earnestness of purpose, general education equivalent 
to a college course. 


Date of next entrance examination—September 8th. School year 


opens September 29th. 








The Foremost 
Educators of the 
Present Day 


are advocating movable seat- 
ing for schools, because it 
gives a flexibility of arrange- 
ment in the school room which 
is of the utmost advantage and 
which cannot be attained in 
any otherway. And because it 
issanitary, hygienic and at the 
same time durable and com- 
fortable. Q If you are consid- 
ering the purchase of seating 
equipment for your schools, 
why not investigate seating 
which embodies these advan- 
tages. @ Drop usa card and 
we shall be glad to explain the 
Moulthrop Movable and Adjust- 
able School Chair to you. 


LANGSLOW, FOWLER CO. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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HIS new Royal ae 


10 is the only hundred-dollar 


typewriter that fills the new field 
for the typewriter of triple service— 
letter-making, 

—— billing, all imbui/t in one master 
machine at one first cost—without a dollar for extra attachments. 


Built for “ Big Business ”’ 


card-typing, and 


and its 


Great Army of Expert Operators 


Like the “‘ master key” that un- 
locks all the doors of a giant office- 
building, the new Royal Model 10 
opens swiftly and surely each of the 
three main doors of typewriter serv- 
ice—it writes, types cards, and bills! 

Think of the tremendous advan- 
tage of one machine for all of these 
various uses—one typewriter with 
the combined advantages of many! 
Think of the enormous saving in 
energy, time and money! 


The stenographer can now turn 
instantly from the letter she is writ- 
ing to “‘bill-and-charge,”’ loose-leaf 
indexing, or the most complex card- 
typing, without stopping for a second 
or changing to a “special machine.” 

The No. 10 Royal has every 
standardized improvement: Tabu- 
lator, Back-Space Key, Bi-Chrome 
Ribbon and Automatic Reverse, and 
many brand-new Royal Features 
found on no other typewriter. 


Get the Facts! 


Send for the “ Royal Man” 


our new Brochure, ‘‘Better Service,’’ 


and ask fora DEMONSTRATION. Or write us direct for 
and a beautiful Color Photograph of the new ROYAL 


MODEL 10—‘‘ THE MACHINE WITH A PERSONALITY ’’—Read our advertisements 
in Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, Everybody’s, System, Cosmopolitan, Hearst’s, American, 


Metropolitan, McClure’s, Business, and many more! 


“Write now—right now!’’ 


Price $100 
(In Canada $125) Sua 


Le ROYAL 


I IAL 





ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


Royal Typewriter Building 


- Broadway, New York 
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Playgrounds for a Million Children 








HAT a million children may be given year- 
round playgrounds this year—a man 
prominent in public life has offered $10,000 


on condition that four other men or women 
give the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
| tion of America like amounts, and thus make 


: up a fund of $50,000. 


From the New York Times 
February 26, 1914 











FUNDAMENTAL 


The old charter of the Chartist agitation in 


England was summarized in the demand: 


Kight hours’ work, 
ight hours’ play, 
ight hours’ sleep, 


ight shillings a day. 


The eight hours’ work we are. getting 


toward. The eight shillings a day we have 
surpassed. The eight hours’ sleep has been 


secured for most of us, except where the 
movies, nerves, or coffee interfere. 

The eight hours’ play has not yet been won, 
and until it is, a vital clause in the common 
charter of freedom of the human race will be 


unsatisfied. 
JoserH LEE 
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